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By replying to these questions, and furnish-|of the sunflower would prove profitable to the 


TEE FARMER. 


Prete (PME oe. tn ing such additional informationjon this subject | agriculturist An acre of ground will y« 
" Winturor, Monpay Moryinec, Apric 8, 1833. as you may think proper, you wonld confer a! more sunflower seed than corn with the same 
: _—— - ————— | benefit on Tue Pvscie. labor and expense ; a bushel of sunflower seed 


‘ > ; , 

is worth more than a bushel of corn But,(lor 

T) lil sailed far tin 7 , ’ s) " ‘mproye- 
1 information called for in the above |there 1s a puTin all new thinge,) the mpt 

queries, has repeatedly been laid before the! ed machinery for expressing the oil, must first 
public, through the medium of our columns ;|be erected and accessible to the farmer, 

made any ourselves, not having a mill for hul-| nevertheless we do not hesitate to recur to a' there is yet no market for the seed inthe ci 


SUN FLOWERS. 
[In our last we promised to say more upon | 


the subject of sunflower oil. We have never 


ling the seed, which is very necessary, but we subje ct of so much interest even at the hazard | ties as there is for corn and flaxseed. 

have cultivated the flower to a small extent. |of incurring censure for repetition It is in-| We beg leave to state a few more partic 
P deed a most strange incident that linseed oil is|lars, not called for by the above queries, it is 
= imported from the very country | 
the seed, and they seized with avidity the dried | export so large a quantity of flaxseed. 


We found that sheep were extremely fond of | which we |true. but which will serve to illustrate the sub- 
Proba-| ject still further. The oil cake is an excellent 
leaves. Horses showed the same taste for| bly this may be accounted for im the same way | article of horsefeed, and for this purpose will 
them. Hens were very fond of them, and a| that we account for the fact, that, though we/|nearly pay the expense of expressing the « 
raise more cotton than any country on the consequently the farmer will get nearly ag 
| globe, we require high protective duties to pre-|lon of oil for every bushel of seed, when mill 
vent our importing the goods made from it. It|shall be erected for the purpose ; but if he e 
stalks when green. We planted them in rows, | is the cheapness of labor in foreign countries |rects machinery, and 


three feet each way, one ina hill. They will | that enables them to pay the expense of trans-| oil cake will more than pay for the labor and 
. | po g ol aw materials | se ? ‘rest on the cost of the machinery ; he w 
grow on coarse manure, and the best time to| Porting our raw materi ils and to sell us the | interest on the cost of the machine 


; = in the fall. ti h ra |manufactured articles cheaper than we can;tken of course have a gallon of oil for ever) 
4 > ) ' 
plant them is in the fall, though a part of those | aie them ourselves. 


regiment of mice quartered upon them, and 
waxed fat. Hogs are fond of the leaves and 


crush his own seec,the 


| bushel of seed Sunflewer oil, for all the pur- 








that we planted were not pat in until the first We proceed to answer the queries in their | poses to which linseed oi! is applied, is wort 
of June. The following from the American | regular order, without repeating them. jat least as much as linseed—it is worth at least 
Farmer is to the point. Ist. Yes. It has been tried, and found to/|a dollar a gallon. But inasmuch as it may be 
: answer effectually all tho purposes to which | applied to other purposes, it is much more val 

(Fame te Delicfontypsicnens Pythers’ Journal.) | linseed is usually applied. lay» nt it is supe-|uable than the latter Asa substitute for of 
SUNFLOWER OIL. | rior to linseed, drying much sooner and impar-|ive oil, for table use, it hase equal bor 


+ o, ‘ . : ’ . ~ ‘ 
TO THE EDITOR OP THE AMERICAN FARMER. ting a gloss to the paint not attainable from lin- | three years past we have used it on our tabli 


, I 
Sir,—It is doubtless known to you, that the | seed. exclusively, and prefer it to the best sweet « 


article linseed oil, a very important article of} 2nd. The exrression of the oil is effected | for all medical purposes. For lamps also it i 
consumption in every section of our country, | by the same machinery, and the same process | excellent ; fully equal to sperm oil, except that 
has, within a few years, greatly advanced in| used for expressing linseed oil ; but the seed |the lamps require trim r more frequently 


price, and, strange to tell, has actually been) must first be passed through other machinery | It has the advantage 


as lamp oil, of not being 
| y > ’ : ' 
imported in considerable quantities from Eng-| for the purpose of uutuine rr. Charles A.| offensive, no disagreeable odor arising from 


land, and carried far into the interior. 


Barnitz, Esq. of York,Pa. invented a machine | its burning. Therefore, sunflower oil may n 


It is also known to you, sir, that an oil has|a few years ago for hulling the seed,and has it! only be substituted for linseed oil,but for sperm 
been expressed from the seeds of the sunflow-| now in operation at his oil mill inthe precincts! and olive, and by aid of the proper machinery, 
er, which, to a limited extent, has been used | of that village. By the aid of that machine he | it can be produced for half the cost of either 
as a substitute for linseed oil. | obtains doble the quantity of oil from the seed | 

The object of the writer in addressing you,is| and renders it of a quality very superior to that | In the year 1830, wishing to ascertain a few 


. . le . . 
to ask you to communicate through the medium | formerly obtained {rom supndower seed. A more parti ‘ulars than what we could gather 


of the American Farmer, replies to the follow-) complete machine will cost about three hun- | 
ing queries, viz. dred dollars, including the patent right. Mr ee ed Th b 

1. Has the oil obtained from the seeds of| Barnitz will sell rights,and give all information |‘®' *° ™S ¥armitz on “he subject, who very po- 
the sunflower been found valuable to the peit-| en the subject to those who address him for the | !itely return d the following information 
er and other artists, as a substitute for linseed | purpose. way of answer 
oil ? 3d. From twenty to seventy-five bushels of Srxinopace, near York, Penn. Oct. 26, 1830 

2. Isthe expression of the oil effected by} seed may be produced from an acre, according | Ezexiet. Hotwes, Esq 
the same machinery, and by the same process |to the quality of the soil—the average on good| Six—I received your letter and with m 
ased for the expressing of linseed oi! ? {ground adapted to corn is fifty bushels. Ajpleasure reply to your interesting enquiries on 

3. What is the average quantity of seed pro-| bushel of the seed yields one gallon of oil, by |the subject of the sunflower. I should have 
duced on an acre of ground, and what the! Mr.Barnitz‘s machinery & process, three quarts | done it sooner, but a temporary absence from 
quantity of oil yielded by the bushel of seed? | cold pressed, and one quart hot pressed. | home prevented me. 

4. What is the quality of the soil best suit-| 4th. Good corn land is adapted tothe growth| In my agricultural concerns I have found 
ed for the growth of the sunflower, and what} of the sunflower, and in proportion to its prod-|in common with others, that the growing of 
the mode of culture t uce of corn will be its yield of sunflower seed. | bread stuffs offt red, and was likely to offer in 

5. Is it your opinion that the cultivation of! The mode of culture is the same as that of| future, but little encouragement to the farmer 
the sunflower would prove profitable to the ag-| corn. lin such an almost unlimited grain country as 
riculturist ? | "5th. We have no doubt that the cultivation'we have. On my farm I have some mill work, 


from the papers of the day, we addressed a! 
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and amongst others an oi! mill for flax seed oil, grow together they will mix, like most other! take notice, and be in readiness to attend to 


and my attention was naturally turned to prod- 


ucts producing cil. Amongstall that I knew 


of, it occured to me that the sun flower might) seed will not be so good as the stalk grows too | 


products of the same general family. 
If the ground is rich or highly manured, the | 


their duties. 
Committee on corn, rye, wheat, oats, barley, outs and peas 


Nehemiah Pierce, Esq., Joseph Dummer 
, 


be most productive—I raised a small quantity | strong—a clover sod without manure | think | Esq. and Capt. Elijah Snell 


three years ago but my miller could produce 
but little oil, Say not more than a quart from a 
bushel, and that not very good. Alter various | 


| will suit best. 


My land is limestone and would yield about 
60 bushels to the acre in an ordinary season, 


On Ruta Baga, Mange! wortzel, Carrots, Potatoes, Rog. 
lish turnips, honey, bees and apples. . 


Col. Oliver Bean, Col. E. Freeman, and 


trials L thought of shelling the seed as buck | but owing to a destroying draught which pre-| Benjamin Lombard. 
wheat or barley is shelled, and with some fur-| yailed here from the first of April to the first | On hay, mulberry trees, onions, mustard seed, buck * 
‘ ~ — , eat 


ther preparation I had the satisfaction to find 
it succeed in yielding about three quarts of| 


of this month it is cut down to a mere half 


crop. Il have thus given you my views in a 


and broem corn. 





Thowas Pierce Esq., Francis J. Bowles 
’ 


sweet fine cold pressed oil, and by heating the | hasty and desultory manner which I hope wil! | Esq. and Solomon Lothrop, Esq. 


cake and again pressing it, another quart of 


be satisfactory as far as they go. 


Any further | 


It will be expected that the several commit- 


fine burning oil was obtained from the bushel | enquiries yon may desire to make I will with |tees will regulate themselves by the Act of the 


of seed. The cold pressed oil is used for table 
uses, it is also a fine mild laxative oil—is used 
for painting of the purer kind aod many other | 
uses; the hot pressed is thought superior to 
spermaceti for burning. I had upwards of 200 | 
gallons the last spring and sold it all, averaging | 


pleasure attend to, 
Very respectfully Your's &c, 
Chas. A BRarnitz. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
The Trustees of the Kennebec Co. Ag. So- 


Legislature for the promotion of Agriculture, 
&c. viz. “That any person to whom a pre- 
mium shall be awarded, shall before receiving 
ting, specifying the kind and quantity of [seed 
and} dressing put upon the land, the course 


its deliver to the Society a statement in wri- 


$1,50 the gallon—this will allow 62 1-2 cents! ciety think it important that the public may | pursued in cultivating the same, and the kind 


to the grower and give a handsome profit to the 
mill. In another year it will be raised to great 


know in seed time what crops are to receive 
the premiums of the Society the ensuing year, 


| . ° . . 
j of soil so cultivated, with such other circum- 


stances as may be deemed useful.”’ By an 


extent in this county and many other places. | present the following list, recommended by the | additional Act it is required that this evidence 


With one press | can manufacture 3000 bush- 
els ma year, and I have no doubt the oil will | 
be in extensive demand. I have thought my-| 
self justified in obtaining a patent for the Im-| 
proved mode of expressing the oil, but I shall | 
dispose of the privilege at reasonable rates.— 
I have not yet fixed on any rates. 

Any person having an oil mill can with very 
little expense additional prepare it for the sun- 
flower as well as flax seed. You will want in 
a common fan a couple of screens 80 as to as- 
sort the seed into two or three sizes as near as 
can be—then a pair of common shelling stones 
such as are used ia mills—and lastly a pair of 
small rollers of Iron (or perhaps hard wood 
would do)—these are placed and work hori- 
zontally so as to mask the kernel into a pulp. 
This pulp is then put into clean bags and pres- 
sed cold, just as flaxseed is pressed. The cake 
is afterwards ground or pounded, then heated 
and pressed again for the hot press—The meal 
from the cake is excellent food for cattle and 
is worth the millers wages and expenses. 

The cold and hot pressed are kept separate 
and in a firtnight become clean without fur- 
ther care—I regret that the distance you re- 
side from me is so great, otherwise [ should 
send you a bottle with much pleasure. Every 
person who has yet seen it, expresses surprise 
and adiniration at the beauty and excellence of 
the oil, and as the experiment has been fully 
tested [ have no doubt it will become an article 
of general use. 

have planted it in rows three feet apart and 
about eighteen inches between the seeds. I 
incline to think it may be better to plant it two 
feet apart or perhaps more to admit of cross 
plowing. I work it like corn—it should be 
planted before corn, it ripens a little better, 
with us we plant it the last week in April and 
first week in October it is fully ripe.—Your o- 
inion as to the single headed is plausible, but 
tens known the single headed to grow very 
fine in the richest gardens—I rather think it is 
a distinct species and will keep its distinct char- 
acter, if the seed could be raised alone or at a 





distance from the branching kind, but if they 


Standing Committee on Crops, viz. 

On the best crop of Summer Wheat on 
not less than one acre 

Second do. do. 

Summer and winter Rye on do. do. 

Indian Cornon do. 

Second on do, do, 

Third on do. do. 

Peas, not less than 3-4 acre 

Second do, do- 2.00 

Oats and peas, one acre—1-3d peas 3,00 

Second do. do. 2,00 

Oats, one acre 2,00 

Winter wheat, l-4 acre 2,00 

Second do. do. 1,00 

English hay, most tons on not less than 
two acres 

Second do. do. 

Potatoes, not less than one acre 

Second do. do. 

Ruta Baga, 1-4 acre 

Second do. do. 

Third do. do. 

Mange! wurtzel or field beet, 1-4 acre 

Broom Corn, 1-10 acre 

English turnips, not less than 1-8 acre 

Second do. do. 

Carrots, not less than 1-8 acre 

Winter apples, superior quality, not less 
than 30 bushels 

Barley, one acre 

Grass seed, valuable kind, not common 
in the country, not less than 6 quarts 

White mulberry trees, the largest nur- 
sery or plantation 

Buck wheat, 3-4 acre 

Onions, 1-8 acre 

White mustard seed, 1-4 acre 

Second do. do. 

Potatoes, | bushel of superior kind from 
the balls within 4 years from Oct. next 4,00 

Honey, highest number of pounds 2,00 

Bees, the largest number of hives 2,00 


The following adjudging Committees have 


been appointed by the Standing Committee on 
Crops. The gentlemen are desired to 


. 


#6,00 
3.00 
3,00 
6,00 
4,00 
2,00 
4,00 


3,00 
2,00 
4.00 
2.00 
4,00 
3,00 
2,00 
2,00 
2,00 
2,00 
1,00 
2,00 


2,00 
3,00 


2,00 


2,00 
2,00 
2,00 
3,00 
2,00 


| shall be transmitted to the Legislature, and it 
| will be expected to be in a suitable form for 
|that purpose. The object of the Society is to 
‘encourage good management ; the premiums 
| will therefore be awarded to persons who have, 
| taking into view all their advantages and disad- 
| vantages, pursued the most profitable course 


of cultivation and raised the best crops. 
SAM’L P. BENSON, ) Trustees of the 
ELIJAH WOOD, Ken. Co. Ag. 
N. FOSTER, Society. 
Winthrop, April Ist, 1833. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr Hotmes—-: It is said by many that 
potatoes do not yield so abundantly under 
the same state of cultivation, in similar 
seasons for that vegetable as they did some 
twenty years past even when pains has 
been taken to change the seed. Accord- 
ing to my observation and experience I am 
inclined to think this is true. If so I hope 
some of your correspondents, or my broth- 
er farmers will give us the why and the 
wherefore ; and I should like for them to 
point out the remedy for the evil, and al- 
so ascertain whether production from the 
balls, or seed may not bring them into 
that state as it regards yielding as much as 
formerly. I make no apology for again 
introducing the oe pe of potatoes although 
much has been said upon it in your paper ; 
because the potatoe is in my view so very 
important. I was pleased with your 
Wayne correspondents remarks as to their 
preservation and cooking. He might have 
inferred the necessity of keeping them 
from the rays of the sun as also from the 
air &c, for we know that after they are 
dug, only let them lay in the sun three 
days & they would be entirely ruined, one 
day of course ruins or injures them to the 
amount of one third. They are a ground 
v ble,their growth being underground 
denotes that they are to be kept from light, 
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air, &c, as much as possible, his mode may | 
be as good as any in constructing a bin for 
them, and it has this additional advantage, 
_if the cellar freezes, thus covered they 
will besecure. I hope the ladies will read 
his remarks on cooking them, again and 
practise accordingly. Yours, &c. A. B. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes—: Throngh the medium of your 
valuable paper, 1 wish to make a few remarks, 
respecting that destructive disorder in sheep cal- 
led the worm in the head. lu the spring of 1832 
] perceived that some disorder had Attacked my 
dock ; its nature I could not ascertain. Their ac- 
tions did not altogether agree with those descri- 
bed in your paper by a ‘Small Shepherd.’ 

About the 10th of March there were four at- | 
attacked in the following manner. They appear 
atupid--eyes dull and heavy--head and ears | 
drooping--no appetite for food, but they drank 
freely. About two days previous to their death 
they emitted a yellowish substance from their 
eyes. They lived four or five days from the time | 
they were first taken, or from the time that I per- | 
ceived the disorder, After death, the woo! was | 
taken off when I found the skin so tender that it} 
came off with the wool. They were laid in the! 
orchard without any examination. Not so with 
the fifih. She was taken in the same manner & | 
exhibited through her sickness the same symp- | 
toms as did the first. I had often times heard of | 
the worm in the head but was an unbeliever in | 
it. Jt was not however, a very pleasant thing to, 


lose the whole flock, for the want of'a little en-| Same reasons do not apply so powerfully, as 
Accordingly [ opened the head of the last | with the farmers of many Fiuropean Countries, 
one which died ;--searched it, and was about to | because labor is low and land high there, and 
ive up the point, and believe with all those who | |. ; , oF r 

give Wj J ® | labor high and land low here. It is thererore! and without half the quantity of hay, Here I 


ergy. 


do their work by the halves, that there was noth- 


ing in the report jJbut searching a little more, just | 


between the eyes, in a whitish matter tinged with 
red, I discovered the little assasins, three beneath 
the right eve and two beneath the left. 

One of these destroyers was dark coloured re- 
sembling the bot that infests borses; the other 
four were white and smaller. 

I then searched the head of one that had heen 
dead about 20 days and had been exposed to the 
weather in the open field during that time. The 
resu't of my exploring was, that I found six of 
the chaps that had veloed the breath of my sheep, 
three placed beneath each eye, in like manner as 
the former: one under the right eye resembled 
the bot. All were torpid and apparently lifeless. 

I put them into a phial of water not having any 
rum or other spirits, and carried them to the vil- 
liage of Augusta, and there shifted the water for 
fourth proof spirit; they then shewed signs of 
life* and one and all appeared to like their situa- 
tion. 

[ exposed them for about two hours to the eyes 
of the curious, and then left them with Messrs. 
Eaton & Severance. They had remained abort 
four hours in the spirit when they began to grow 
a little tipsy and I suppose died from the effects of 
their dissipation. 

The sixth sheep that I had attacked was a fine 
one of about 34 years old, she was taken in the 
same manner as the other five. She languished 
about four days and appeared to be dying ; I then 
poured about a teaspoonful of spirits of turpen- 
tine, one half into each nostril, At first che rem- 
edy appeared to be worse than the disease, but 
in the course of a few hours she recovered ; her 
appetite returned and she is now a fine sheep.— 
Much more might be told upon this subject, but 
I fear | have already been too long. 

° Yours, N—-1. G--m. 
*This isan important fact. It has been generel- 


ly thought that the grub, or worm required the 


|be the fact; (and we wish farmers would observe | milch cows’ 


\them entirely and prevent a swarm of flies from 


| dred or more worms, and by killing the maggots | 








warm juices of a living animal to support ieane | round. This remark will apply with much force 
and that when the animal died (unless they were|to sheep. Any man witha good eye may sat- 
ready to undergo the change from a maggot to a| isfy himself that the wool which grows while a 
fly) they would die also. From the above state- | Sheep 18 poor is very different, in quality, from 
ment it would seem that this is not the case, and | that which gr ows while she is in good condition, 
,| to say nothing of the loss in we ight of fleece & 
jinjury to the animal. Of mature animals, the 
|sheep suffers more than any other on hay alone 


| Every farmer will be more than paid by provid- 
go forth and torment ihe flocks again in order to | 


that they would probably have revived whet 
warmth of weather returned—undergone their 
change, and come forth a perfect insect, ready to 


: ing a good store of roots of some kind for his 
propagate their species. If this should turn out to | wHoLe flock, & likewise for his calves and 
We may talk of short horns and 
and see if it is correct) it would be wise to cut off |long horns and broad horns and no horns. but, 
the heads of all sheep that die with worms in| We cannot retain the size of the beautiful Dur- 
their heads, whether the worms killed them or | 0@™, unless extra care is taken with them when 
growing, & I predict, that in a few years the 
forms will deteriorate. 
| Ifany man would satisfy himself of the value 
| of roots for winter feed, let him not raise ten 
bushels, 
but a hundred bushels, and feed to ten mouths 
or one. ‘Two years ago! had a cow, well ia 
Wor che Wahid iain. her TEENS, which calved the latter purt of No- 
ROOTS FOR CATTLE. vember—the calf was taken away, and drank 
the night milking, and in the morning had the 
Mr. Hotes :—Much has been written and | skimmed boiled with Indian meal, Her feed 
said in favor of roots for winter feeding stock,| was Ruta Baga anda small portion of hay daily 
and not without reason. In the best cultivated | About the middie of January the cream of sev- 
countries of Europe, they form a large part of | ey morning’s milch made 6 1-2 Ibs. yellow and 
the winter food of their domestic animals. At} fine Satna butter as need be 


vot, and burn them up. We should thus destroy | 


that family at least. One fly may make an hun- 


. and feed out to a hundred mouths; 
a host will be prevented from coming into exist- 


ence. Ed. 


I cannot cal- 


the present time in most parts of our state the 


| for their interest to obtain the greatest possible 
‘amount of nutritive matter from every acre of 
\their land, & ours the greatest amount at a giv- 
en expense. My own opinion is, that farmers 
of Maine generally speaking, can get their an- 
imals through the winter at less expense on hay 
as principal food, than on roots assuch. ‘There 
may be exceptions near our large towns where 
hay commands a good price & manure can be 
purchased tou make due returns to the soil : bnt 
because they can get their stock TuRovGH the 
| winter at less expense on hay, it does not fol- 
low, of course, that it is the best or cheapest 
mode of feeding. ‘The extra expense of feed.ng 
an animal is immaterial, provided, the profits 
are equivalent to the expense ; but if the profits 
of more than ordinary feeding are greater than 
the extra expense, then the farmer is more than 
remunerated for his extra food. In making 
calculations of expense and profits, the life of 
the animal should be taken into consideration, 
not how much benefit will accrue in one year 
only. This observation is intended to apply to 
voung animals calves, jambs and colts. It is 
nearly impossible to get either of these through 
the first winter, on hay alone, in as good con- 
dition, as they sHouLp come to the barn ; not 
one in a thousand will do it. Their digestive 
powers have not become sufficiently strong, to 
thrive on hay alone. Every farmer’s experi- 
ence will warrant this statement. And if they 
are suffered to fall away, and become mere 
skeletons, as most of them do, they receive a 
check in growth from which, they never fully 
recover, It has been observed by judicious 
breeders, that animals should be kept, as near- 





culate to a cent the extra profits for this extra 
feed ; but it is reasonable enough to suppose 
that with the wHore of the milk she would have 
made 7 lbs. of butter from December to Jan'y, 
got for 26 weeks 90 Ibs. butter extra, (on sup- 
position she would have made half the quanti- 
ty on hay alone,) at 12 1-2 cts. is #11 38 


Cost of Turnips 5.40 
Ve 

Add for 3-4 ton of hay she eat the less, 
at 6 dollars per ton 1,50 
Making $10.48 


profits forextra feed. The actual cost of grow- 
ing and harvesting the turnips was 2 7-10 cts 
per bushel, estimating labor at 75 cents per 
day, of men and oxen SoMerser. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes:—If some one of your corree- 
pondents, who is acquainted with the use of 
plaster, will inform us as to its utility—on what 
kind of ground it is the most beneficial—and 
whether it promotes the growth of corn or po- 
tatvesin the greatest degree, he would do us 
a favor. 

We would also wish to know if it makes po- 
tatoes more sappy than they would otherwise 
be? Yours, &c. T. C. 








To CornnresPoxDexts.—Several communications have 
heen received. 
Eolius will receive our thanks and we hope favor us again 
A register of the snow storms, &c. for 20 years past, has 
been received, end will appear soon ; as will also F. B. L. 


Bakewell was not in season for thie week 





Waeat ann Barrer rrom Constantinopce. 
--The New York Daily Advertiser says that nine 
thousand bushels of Barley have arrived at that 
port from Constantinople, the product of Asia 
Minor, Wheat is also raised in abundance in that 
country,and the Advertiser thinks we may expect 








ly as possible, in the same condition the year 


supplies of this article also from there. 
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way) with this delicious fruit. This 


HORTICULTURE. 
== | grows in Paris, Oxford Co. also in Stark 
] 


|the mouth of the Sandy river,and at Old Point 
in Norridgwock, and in many other places, it 
rises up a few inches and running a tew feet, 
rises again, and so continue 


> 


again takes root, s 


running and rooting for a considerable distance 





|It is rather a troublesome thing, but can be ea- 
'sily extirpated by pasturing sheep upon them. 
| We think the fruit is rather more juicy than 
There 


Is ai- 


jthat frem the high blackberry. 


nother small species of blackberry growing in 


| 
i; shady moist places—a very modest low run- 


| 
ning plant, which does not bear very plentiful 


ly. The roots of the two first mentioned spe- 


WOOT’S PEARMAIN. cies are valuable as a domestic medecine, af- 
The above cut represents a seedling apple, 1 prepared as tea, a 
from a tree now growing on an island in the| pleasant and somewhat astringent drink. It i 
South pond, formerly called Cole’s Island, now ‘useful in the latter stages of Dysentery and) 
The There are! 


form above, represents the longitudinal incis-|several other species of the Rubus, which 
‘ 


M 
| 


WRN, fe cre pe 
is the best thing in the world) and cut cut a bot- 
tom te it and peg it in, and your birchin is done. 
If we had invented it we should certainly have 
taken out a patent for it. 


PRUNING TREES. 
In pruning apple trees and other stand- 
ard trees, we are directed by Mr. Knight | 


'fording when steeped anc 


s 


owned by E. Wood, Esq. of this town, similar disorders of the bowels. 
ion of the apple, which is ofa dark re 
vellowish at the base or around the ster 
tough,—pit or cavity at the stem sma 
very short, rising hardly even with th 
the apple. Calyx or remains of the 
slightly depressed. Pulp yellowish, 
what mealy, of a pleasant subacid taste, 
till spring. 

Several other apples have been received, 
which will be described as soon as the cuts 


can be prepared. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

This plant, although growing wild in every 
thicket, is well worth cultivating with care and 
attention in the borders of a garden. When 
properly attended to—pruned and kept free 





es thin and pervious to sun-beams so that 
| wholly shaded by the external parts. The} 
light should penetrate into the tree on ev- 
ery side ; but not any where through it.— 
When the pruner has judiciously executed 
his work, every part of the tree, internal 
as well as external will be productive of) 
fruit ; and the internal parts in unfavorable | 
seasons will rather receive 


from weeds and other incumbrances, the fruit 
There 
are at least three varieties which produce fruit 
The high blackberry—(Rvsus| 


grows larger, fairer, and more juicy. 
Maine. 
ViLLosus) common by the “ highways and by- 
ways’ of the State. It grows sometimes to 
the height of ten feet, and yields an excellent 
fruit, as every schoo! boy well knows. When 
fully ripe, they form a useful article for sauces 
and preserves or jellies. They also afford a 


nh 


protection than | 
injury from the external. A tree thus pru-| 
ned, will not only produce more fruit, but | 
will also be able to support a heavier load 


| of their growth. 


. _* . ‘ 
] ecient. - ln teed ed 


to render the point of the external branch- | 


ithe internal parts of the tree may not be) 


| spring from the spurs or stumps of limbs. 


ed to a considerable height, before it be 
ed to produce branches ; and if any of these 
take a horizontal direction, they should be 
regularly taken off. One principal !eading 
stem should be encouraged almost io the syn, 
mit of the tree to prevent a sudden division jy. 
to two large boughs of nearly equal strength - 
for the fork which these form is apt to divide 
and break, when the branches are loaded with 
fruit. Ali efforts to give young trees a round 
and regularly spreading form, while in the nur- 
sery, will be found injurious in the future stages 


j 
4 rare- 


allow- 


J1h)- 


ay 


Large branches shoul 
ly or never be amputated, 

There has been disagreemeat among orc}). 
ardists relative to the proper season inthe ve 


| for pruning fruit trees, Loudon says, ‘ for a! 


the operations of pruning which are performed 
on the branches or shoots of trees it would ap- 
pear that the period immediately before or 
commensurate with the rising of the sap is the 
best.” 

Col. Pickering observed, ‘‘ My practice has 
been to prune in the spring beginning when 
the buds have scarcely begun to swell, and 
ending before the expansion of the leaves — 


to whom Aierican agriculture is indebteg ay 
many valuable essays and exemplary improve- 
ments, after quoting from ‘“‘ Userut anv Or- 
NAMENTAL PLantiNG,” proceeds as follows :— 


“Remark. In this extract we have an illus- 


| tration of the application of science to practice 


It teaches,— 

‘© }, That the pith is necessary to the prod- 
uction of buds and radicles (fibrous roots ;) and 
that these are both annual. 

“2+ That when a branch is taken off close 
io the hole or body of a tree, no re-productiou 
of shoots takes place ; but that shoots will 
This 
indicates the propriety of cutting always close 
to the hole. 

‘3. That midsummer pruning, when the sap 
is fur some days quiescent is the most effectual 
in preventing the growth of new shoots, and in 
speedily covering the wounds with new bark ; 
and that the reverse of this happens when trees 
are pruned in spring, autumn or winter. 

“It cannot but have been remarked, that or- 


of it, without danger of being broken, be-| chards pruned in spring or fall, especially ifthe 
cause the weight of the part will be near | labor has been omitted some years, or perform- 
the limbs of the tree, and not suspended |ed in a careless manner, become unsightly and 


from small twigs at a distance from the | unproductive, from the innumerable sprouts or 
centre |shoots which succeed the reel oo. 
a ar -. | two successive years pruned my orchards in 
mech variety of (Se mess ster Om Ns July alter the grass or grain in them was cut, 


own peculiar form of growth to which it and have reason to be highly gratified with my 


very good wine, and when distilled, it affords 
alcohol in considerable abundance. 

The other species, (Rubus Trivialis of Bot- 
anists) is the low trailing blackberry, this is 
not very plenty in Maine, but in some parts 
of Massachusetts they are very abundant. We 


has a perpetual tendency, and will in some 
degree assume in defiance of the pruner.— 
Something may, however, be done to cor- 


well remember a field of many acres covered 
with these vines, and where ia our urchin 


innovation upon the old practice very few shoots 
were subsequently produced, and the wounds 
were nearly covered by new bark before au- 


rect what is naturally defective. When/tuma. The operation of pruning to be well 
the growth of any variety is weak and re-| done, shonld be performed annually, or at far- 
clining, the principal stem should be train-|thest biennially, whea the knife will be the prin- 


days, we have spent many a Saturday afternoon 
scratching our shins and filling our birchins* 
(alter our stomachs were well stored, by the 
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| instrument required, and the wounds so| 


mall as to heal readily.” | 
WM. E. Farmer. 

on ee >» © Sv eowres Oe La. + eaten ss ade | 
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For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes—: A house keeper inquir- | 

. : . j 

es in No. 9, the best m thod of warming | 

rooms, in your paper. It is answered in| 


No. 10, very much to my satisfaction, so 
much so, that I shall not add any thing, 
ut beg leave to state, in my opinion, what | 
Lind of cooking stove is best. ‘Moors Pa- 
tent cooking stove’ is by far the 
ny that I am acquainted with. Those} 
who have used thein for warming rooms, | 
think that they have no equal ; and as it 
regards the conveniences for cooking the 
one halfcannot be said. If ‘House keeper’ | 
or any other person, wishes to know more | 
about them, I refer them to Mr. Ladd of | 
Hallowell, who has one in operation and | 
who will give them all needed informa-| 

} 


stay R a more_particular! 


sigue — ~~ =~ = 
vertically from it to the height of an inch | 
anda half. This socket is to have a bore 
of about half an inch, and must be suffici- 
ently thick to receive a tapped screw 
through its side ; a piece of common gun 
barrel would answer the purpose. A piece 
of iron is fitted into the tube, where it may 
be tightened by means of a screw ; the part 
that projects out is formed into a tine, and 
is bent down to an angle of forty-five de- 
grees ; this part isthen driven into the hoe 
handle and the hoe is complete. The de- 
sign of this construction is to allow the hoe 
to be turned in any direction, so that either 


side or corner may be used. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. 








Patent granted to Jons Smirn and WW. DowieR, Liver- 
pool, for a Copy Book, or writing Tablet, and improved del- 
ible Ink to be used therewith. Dated October 14, I831. 


This is the most clearly expressed of any 
document we ever read. The invention 
is useful and novel, and is thus described. 
Take a piece of fine linen, stitch it on a 
frame, and rub it with pumice stone till 
every uneveness of surface is removed, 

Then, make a priming of fourteen 
pounds of single size, of the best and clean- 
est, to one pound of whiting, and a quarter 
of a pound of linseed oil ; let this be care- 
fully mixed and applied equally over the 
linen, and when the first coat is dry, rub 
over with pomace stone and give another 
coat. Rub down again, and again repeat 





the sizing. 


When this is quite dry, take white lead, 
Paris white, and linseed oil, mixed to the 


i consistency of molasses, and lay it on with 


a trowel over the sized linen prepa 
above described ; give it time (thre 
to dry, and repeat this coating also, conclu- 
ding, however, with fine white lead and 
turpentine, to produce a dead ground.- 

Care must be taken to let each coating dry 
regularly, and spread equally, and be sure 
that the surface is scrupulously 
down, and made quite smooth. The linen 
may then be cut into the right shape and 


red as} 
’ 


e days 


ruppe ad 


ize. a ’ qc7es in , ] hoards 
best of | §ize, and the pages bound in mill boards, 
lor as you will. 


The copy book is then 
complete. 

The delible ink is thus made. Take a 
gallon of water ; with one pint of it, mix 
one pound of gum arabic, melt it over a 
slow fire, adding gradually from the gallon | 
of water. If the ink is to be black, pour 
into the gum mucilage four ounces of fine 
lamp black, and mix it well by rubbing it} 
between the hands ; if any other colour be | 


RE 


as often as required. Here are, therefore. | 
facility and economy combined, and, what 

is rather a dubious advantage, the surface | 
of the paper, and the consistency of the ink, | 
give a peculiar freedom to the writer.—| 
This advantage we call dubious, because 

the student may thence feel a more mark- | 
ed difficulty when he comes to write with | 
common ink on common paper. Nothing, 

however, can lessen the value of the inven- | 
tion, which is manifest, and we have no. 
doubt that these copy books or slates will 


be in general demand. 
[Rep. Pat. Inv. 


Patent granted to Jonn CHRISTOPHER, for an impr ove- 
ment in clothes Buttons. Dated October 7, 1831 

This is the simplest and strongest button 
we have seen. The disk, or face, may be 
of copper, or horn, or white metal, or 
pearl, or shell, or steel, or any other sub- 
stance, or it may be a mould, covered with | 
cloth, or silk, or vellum, or paper. There 
is nothing peculiar in the outward face of 
the button, the novelty isthe shank. This} 
part must project from the button back | 
like a cork from a phial, or the stalk from 


an auricula, or a daisy. It is not to have|' 


an eye, or be turned over to be sewed on} 
the coat as usual ; but it is to be straight 
and of some substance. It may be made 
out of the same piece of metal with the| 
button, or it may be made separately, and 


iter from Messina, received by a respec 


projec tion from the shank as the shank is 
from the button. Now the novelty of the 
invention is a washer, or somewhat smal- 
ler plate of metal, which is sewed to tlh 
inside of the cloth and when the thickness 


is pierced with a | ree bodkin, or stiletto, 
as in maki eyelet holes,) the shank we 
have described is put through the cloth, 
leaving the face of the button outside, and 
fitting tight into the aperture of the wash 


er inside. It is here rivetted by a few 
light blows of a small rivetting hammer 
and the button is complete 

Itis of course exactly the same thi 
when the washer has the stem or s! 
and the button itself the aperture ; but in 
that case the rivet should be made 
mental. 

Other plans are suggested ; such as 
make the shank of the washer a tube, nal 
the shank of the 
We might suggest another—the shank of 
the washer being a female screw, and that 
of the button a male screw, in which cas 


utton a rod to fit it 






— on could be removed and renewed 
ire ; but whatever mode be adopt 
nvention is Mr. Christopher,s 
ilies to all the buttons in common 
that of Mr. Sander’s patent, and 
ily toanvy button that can be inve 
he button will sit closer, and th 
fit better than by any other proce 


It will be necessary to have a little any il 
covered with cloth, which may be secured 
to the shop board, and a hammer must al 
ways be at hand ; with these implement 
no more is required, and the lunprovement 
is easily attainable. Ib 

iadeial 

Erxvrtrion or Mount Erna. 

We have for several weeks past, had vague 
rumors of an awful eruption of Mount Aina 
in Sicily, but have had nothing authentic or 
the subject. The following extract, from a let 
Commercial House in this city, may be 1 
on as far as it goes: we wi h that the 


| ! | 


had entered more into the details of this phe 


nomenon. It would be almost worth the t 

ble of a voyage across the intic.to see such 
a volcano as Etna in ful! blast. — Boston Cer 
nel. 


“ T have to advise you, that one of the 1 
awful ernptions of Mount Etna, for many years 
is at this moment taking place, three new cra 


ters have been formed, one of which vomits la 
va, the 2d stone and sand. the 3d only smok 
the stream of lava is at this moment over ons 


\ 


mile in breadth, and about eighteen in leng 
[from the main body of lava); the loss of pr 
perty is immense, as many fine vallies hay 
been filled and thousands of fruit trees destroy 
ed, together with the almost incessant eart 
quakes which attend it, have destroyed many 
villages. As the progress ofthe lava is very 


slow,(one and a half miles in twenty four hours) 


soldered or rivetted on to the back of the! it has enabled a!! the inhabitants to escape,and 


disk. 


(The end of the shank is a smaller! the country is filled around fur miles, with the 
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HORTICULTURE. 


WOOT’S PEARMAIN. 


way) with this delicious fruit. ‘This plant 
grows in Paris, Oxford Co. also in Starks at 
the mouth of the Sandy river,and at Old Point 
in Norridgwock, and in many other places, it 
rises up a few inches and running a tew feet, 


rises again, and so continues 


’ 


again takes root 


running and rooting for a considerable distance. 





It is rather a troublesome thing, but can be ea- 
_sily extirpated by pasturing sheep upon them. 


| ‘rT . . 
| We think the fruit is rather more juicy than 


that frem the high blackberry. There is a- 
nother small species of blackberry growing in 


shady moist places—a very modest low run- 


ning plant, which does not bear very plentiful- | 


ly. The roots of the two first mentioned spe- 


cies are valuable as a domestic medecine, af- 


The above cut represents a seedling apple,|fording when steeped and prepared as tea, a 
The above cut represent dling apple, | fording wl teeped l pared t 


from a tree now growing on an island in the! pleasant and somewhat astringent drink. 
South pond, formerly called Cole’s Island, now | useful in the latter stages of Dysentery and) 

. i 
There are! 


The 


owned by E. Wood, Esq. of this town, 


form above, represents the longitudinal incis-| several other species of the Rubus, which | 


It 
'.5 


similar disorders of the bowels. 


. . } . . . . 
ion of the apple, which is of a dark red color,| grow in Maine and which we may mention 


vellowish at the base or around ihe stem—skin | hereafter. 


tough,—pit or cavity at the stem small; stem| 
very short, rising hardly even with the top of} chin is one of the ‘handiest’ 


the apple. Calyx or remains of the flower 


slightly depressed. Pulp yellowish,—some- 
what mealy, of a pleasant subacid taste. Keeps 
till spring. 

Several other apples have been received, 
which will be described as soon as the cuts 


can be prepared. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

This plant, although growing wild in every 
thicket, is well worth cultivating with care and 
attention in the borders of a garden. When 
properly attended to—pruned and kept free 
from weeds and other incumbrances, the fruit 
grows larger, fairer, and more juicy. There 
are at least three varieties which produce fruit 
in Maine, 
ViLLosus) common by the “ highways and by- 
ways’ of the State. It grows sometimes to 
the height of ten feet, and yields an excellent 
fruit, as every school boy well knows. When 
fully ripe, they form a useful article for sauces 
and preserves or jellies. They also afford a 
very good wine, and when distilled, it affords 
alcohol in considerable abundance. 

The other species, (Rubus Trivialis of Bot- 
anists) is the low trailing blackberry, this is 
not very plenty in Maine, but in some parts 
of Massachusetts they are very abundant. We 
well remember a field of many acres covered 
with these vines, and where ia our urchin 
days, we have spent many a Saturday afternoon 
scratching our shins and filling our birchins* 
(atter our stomachs were well stored, by the 


The high blackberry—(Rveus! 
i=] \ 


the growth of any variety is weak and re- 
clining, the principal stem should be train- 





*What in the world is a birchin? Why a bir- 
things in the world. 
In the spring of the year when the bark starts 
easily—go and peel a birch tree, take off a piece 


ot the bark of suitable size, lap the edges and sew | 
be careful to put a loop, also of! 4 well known practical and scientific cultivator 


them together, 
bark, at the top. Then take ashingle (a shingle 
is the best thing in the world) and cut cut a bot- 
tom te it and peg it in, and your birchin is done. 
If we had invented it we should certainly have 
taken out a patent for it. 


ed to a considerable height, before it be 
(ed to produce branches ; and if any of these 
take a horizontal direction, they should be 
regularly taken off. One principal !eading 
stem should be encouraged almost io the sun- 
mit of the tree to prevent a sudden division ins 
to two large boughs of nearly equal strength ; 
for the fork which these form is apt to divide 
and break, when the branches are loaded wit) 
fruit. Ali efforts to give young trees a round 
and regularly spreading form, while in the nur- 
sery, will be found injurious jn the future stages 
lof their growth, Large branches should rare. 
ly or never be amputated. 

There has been disagreemeat among orc). 
ardists relative to the proper season in the vear 
for pruning fruit trees, Loudon says, * for all 
| the operations of pruning which are performed 
on the branches or shoots of trees it would ap. 
pear that the period immediately before or 
commensurate with the rising of the sap is the 
best.”’ 

Col. Pickering observed, *‘ My practice has 
been to prune in the spring beginning when 
the buds have scarcely begun to swell, and 
ending before the expansion of the leaves.— 
But 1 never leave ‘stumps,’ of limbs. Every 
| branch that is taken away is cut close or even 
| with the stem or limb where it grew; and the 

healing of the wound commences and proceeds 
kindly as vegetation advances.” 

| A writer for the Genesee Farmer, of the 9th 
inst, with the signature B. who we believe is 


allow- 


| 


to whom Awerican agriculture is indebted for 
many valuable essays and exemplary improve- 


|ments, after quoting from “‘ Userut anv Or- 
|NAMENTAL PLANTING,” proceeds as follows :— 


| , ie 
| “Remark. In this extract we have an illus- 


PRUNING TREES. 

In pruning apple trees and other stand- 
ard trees, we are directed by Mr. Knight 
to render the point of the external branch- 
es thin and pervious to sun-beams so that 


the internal parts of the tree may not be | 


wholly shaded by the external parts. The 
light should penetrate into the tree on ev- 
ery side ; but not any where through it.— 
When the pruner has judiciously executed | 
his work, every part of the tree, internal | 
as well as external will be productive of| 
fruit ; and the internal parts in unfavorable 
seasons will rather receive protection than | 
injury fromthe external. A tree thus pru-| 
ned, will not only produce more fruit, but 
will also be able to support a heavier load 
of it, without danger of being broken, be- 
cause the weight of the part will be near 
the limbs of the tree, and not suspended) 
from small twigs at a distance from the | 
centre. 

Each variety of the apple tree has its| 
own peculiar form of growth to which it | 
has a perpetual tendency, and will in some | 
degree assume in defiance of the pruner.— 
Something may, however, be done to cor- 
rect what is naturally defective. When 





‘tration of the application of science to practice 
It teaches,— 

‘“}, That the pith is necessary to the prod- 
‘uction of buds and radicles (fibrous roots ;) and 
that these are both annual. 

“2+ That when a branch is taken off close 
‘to the hole or body of a tree, no re-productiou 
‘of shoots takes place ; but that shoots will 
| spring from the spurs or stumps of limbs. This 

indicates the propriety of cutting always close 
to the hole. 

“3. That midsummer pruning, when ‘he sap 
is for some days quiescent is the most effectual 
in preventing the growth of new shoots, and in 
speedily covering the wounds with new bark ; 
and that the reverse of this happens when trees 
are pruned in spring, autumn or winter. 

“It cannot but have been remarked, that or- 
chards pruned in spring or fall, especially if the 
labor has been omitted some years, or perform- 
ed in a careless manner, become unsightly and 
unproductive, from the innumerable sprouts or 
shoots which succeed the operation. I have 
two successive years pruaed my orchards in 
Jv’, alter the grass or grain in them was cut, 
and have reason to be highly gratified with my 
innovation upon the old practice very few shoots 
were subsequently produced, and the wounds 
were nearly covered by new bark before au- 
tumn. The operation of pruning to be well 
done, shonld be performed annually, or at far- 
thest biennially, when the knife will be the prin- 
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| instrument required, and the wounds so 
small as to heal readily.” 





MV. E. Farmer. 
> Se ae <2. we) ace a et i enn ee 
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For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes—: A house keeper inquir- 
es in No. 9, the best method of warming 
rooms, in your paper. It is answered in 
No. 10, very much to my satisfaction, so 
much so, that I shall not add any thing, 
hut beg leave to state, in my opinion, what 
kind of cooking stove is best. ‘Moors Pa- 
tent cooking stove’ is by far the best of 
anv that I am acquainted with. Those 
who have used thein for warming rooms, 
think that they have no equal; and as it 
regards the conveniences for cooking the 
one half cannot be said. If ‘House keeper’ 
or any other person, wishes to know more 
about them, I refer them to Mr. Ladd of 
Hallowell, who has one in operation and 
who will give them all needed informa- 
tion. I may give yon a more particular 
description of them hereafter. : 

Yours, &c. Z. S. 

Parent foran improved Hoe; Benjamin Hinkley, Fay- 
ette, Kennebec County, Maine, June 23 1832. 

A steel plate, six or eight inches square, 
forms the blade of the hoe. In the centre 
of this plate a socket is fixed, which rises 
vertically from it to the height of an inch 
anda half. This socket is to have a bore 
of about half an inch, and must be suflici- 
ently thick to receive a tapped screw 
through its side ; a piece of common gun 
barrel would answer the purpose. A piece 
of iron is fitted into the tube, where it may 
be tightened by means of a screw ; the part 
that projects out is formed into a tine, and 
is bent down to an angle of forty-five de- 
grees ; this part is then driven into the hoe 
handle and the hoe is complete. The de- 
sign of this construction is to allow the hoe 
to be turned in any direction, so that either 


side or corner may be used. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. 








Patent granted to Jonsx Smiru and FV. Dover, Liver- 
pool, for a Copy Book, or writing Tablet, and improved del- 
ible Ink to be used therewith. Dated October 14, I831. 


This is the most clearly expressed of any 
document we ever read. The invention 
is useful and novel, and is thus described. 
Take a piece of fine linen, stitch it on a 
frame, and rub it with pumice stone till 
every uneveness of surface is removed, 

Then, make a priming of fourteen 
pounds of single size, of the best and clean- 
est, to one pound of whiting, and a quarter 
of a pound of linseed oil ; let this be care- 
fully mixed and applied equally over the 
linen, and when the first coat is dry, rub 
over with pomace stone and give another 
coat. Rub down again, and again repeat 
the sizing. 


When this is quite dry, take white lead, | projection from the shank as the shank is 
| Paris white, and linseed oil, mixed to the| from the button. Now the novelty of the 
| consistency of molasses, and lay it on with| invention is a washer, or somewhat smal- 
he trowel over the sized linen prepared asjler plate of metal, which is sewed to the 
labove described ; give it time (three days) | inside of the cloth, and when the thickness 
ito dry, and repeat this coating also, com lu- is pierced \W ith al irge | vikin, or stiletto, 
| ding, however, with fine white lead and | (as in making « yelet holes,) the shank we 
\turpentine, to produce a dead ground.—-| have described is put through the cloth, 
Care must be taken to let each coating dry | leaving the face of the button outside, and 
regularly, and spread equally, and be sure | fitting tight into the aperture of the wash- 
that the surface is scrupulously rubbed jer inside. It is here rivetted by a few 
|down, and made quite smooth. The linen | light blows of a small rivetting hammer, 
|may then be cut into the right shape and | and the button is complete 
| size, and the pages bound in mill boards, Itis of course exactly the same thi 
jor as you will. The copy book is then| when the washer has the stem or shank, 
| complete. jand the button itself the aperture ; but in 
| The delible ink is thus made. Take a|that case the rivet should be made orna 
| gallon of water ; with one pint of it, mix| mental. 
}one pound of gum arabic, melt it overa} Other plans are suggested ; such as to 
| slow fire, adding gradually from the gallon |make the shank of the washer atube, and 
jof water. Ifthe ink is to be black, pour|the shank of the button a rod to fit it 
‘into the gum mucilage four ounces of fine|We might suggest another—the shank of 
lamp black, and mix it well by rubbing it! the washer being a female serew, and that 
| between the hands ; if any other colour be | of the button a male screw, in which case 
| preferred, any water colour may supply |the button could be removed and renewed 
ithe place of the lamp black. at pleasure : but w hatever mode be adopt- 
Now the value of this ink which is del-! ed, the invention is Mr. Christopher,s 
ible, is in reference to the prepared copy It applies to all the buttons in common 
book ; any copy in writing, sum in arith-juse, to that of Mr. Sander’s patent, and 
metic, map in geography, or subject in} will apply to any button that can be inven 
drawing, may be repeated by the student/ted. The button will sit closer, and the 
on his page, and rubbed out with a sponge | clothes fit better than by any other proce 
as often as required. Here are, therefore, | It will be necessary to have a little anvil 
facility and economy combined, and, what! covered with cloth, which may be secured 
is rather a dubious advantage, the surface} to the shop board, and a hammer must al- 
of the paper, and the consistency of the ink, | ways be at hand ; with these implements 
give a peculiar freedom to the writer.—| no more is required, and the improvement 
This advantage we call dubious, because | js easily attainable. Ib. 
the student may thence feel a more mark-| .—~ 
ed difficulty when he comes to write with 
common ink on commonpaper. Nothing,| We have for several weeks past, had vague 
however, can lessen the value of the inven- | rumors of an awful eruption of Mount Aina, 
tion, which is manifest, and we have no! jn Sicily, but have had nothing authentic o 
doubt that these copy books or slates will! the subject. The following extract, from a let- 
be in general demand. jter from Messina, received by a respectabl: 
| Commercial House in this city, may be relied 
on as far as it goes: we wish that the writer 
Patent granted to Jonny CuRisToPHER, for an improve-| had entered more into the details of this phe- 
Dated October 7, 1831. nomenon. It would be almost worth the trou- 
This is the simplest and strongest button | ble of a voyage across the Atlantic,to see such 
we have seen. The disk, or face, may be | a volcano as Etna in full blast.— Boston Cent) 


| 
| 


Eaxvrtion or Mount Erna. 


[Rep. Pat. Inv. 


ment in clothes Buttons. 


stance, or it may be a mould, covered with 
cloth, or silk, or vellum, or paper. There 


the button, the novelty isthe shank. This 
art must project from the button back 
ike a cork from a phial, or the stalk from 
an auricula, or a daisy. It is not to have 
an eye, or be turned over to be sewed on 
the coat as usual ; but it is to be straight 


is nothing peculiar in the outward face of | ters have been formed, one of which vomits 





of copper, or horn, or white metal, or nel. 
pearl, or shell, or steel, or any other sub-' 


‘ 


“‘T have to advise you, that one of the most 
awful ernptions of Mount Etna, for many years 
is at this moment taking place, three new cra- 


| va, the 2d stone and sand, the 3d only smok: 
ithe stream of lava is at this moment over on 
| mile in breadth, and about eighteen in length 
| {from the main body of lava}; the loss of pro 
|perty is immense, as many fine vallies hav 
been filled and thousands of fruit trees destroy- 
ed, together with the almost incessant earth 


and of some substance, It may be made | quakes which attend it, have destroyed many 
out of the same piece of metal with the villages. As the progress of the lava is v ry 
button, or it may be made separately, and slow,(one and a half miles in twenty four hours) 
soldered or rivetted on to the back of the! it has enabled a!! the inhabitants to escape,and 
disk. (The end of the shank is a smaller! the country is filled around fur miles, with the 
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tnhabitants, and about ten thousand strangers, 
who have come to visit the mountain, living 
under tents, which at this inclement season, 
rendered more so by this eruption, which al- 
ways causes very bad weather, creates a great 
deal of suffering, added to which, the naturally 
poor condition of the inhabitants, and scarcity 
of food is really distressing. Should it not 
soon cease, the fine village of Bronte, (cele- 
brated for its good white wine, and as being 
the estate, with a title, confered on Lord Nel- 
son after one of his great naval victories by the 
King of Naples,) must fall a prey to it, the la- 
va being now only afew miles from it. It 
was seventy miles from this place to the moun- 
tain, but all who have witnessed the eruption, 
represent it to be a most magnificent, yet aw- 
ful spectacle. The stream had collected about 
sixty feet high at the last dates, and it was 
momentarily expected to launch forward, . It 
1s this way, that it descends, not as a stream of 
water, form an immense 
precipice, till the top overbalances the bottom 
when it slides forward for a mile or perhaps 
more, and then does not again 
ull another precipice is formed. 


but it continues to 





| 
move forward | 





i = —— _ ——— i=_— 
SUMMARY. 

At the annual meeting of the inhabitants of the 
of the town of Winthrop, for the choice of town 
officers, holden on Monday last,the following per” 
sons were chosen, 


George W. Stanley, Moderator. 
Pliny Warris, Town Clerk. 
John Richards, 

Orin Shaw, 

Thurston W, Stevens. 

Alexander Beleher, Town Treasurer. 

Rev David Thurston, ? 

Samuel P. Benson, Esq 

Ezekiel Holmes, 

William C. Fuller and Isaac 
bles 

Alexander Beleher, Town Agent. 

Fire Wards—Thomas Newman, Orin Shaw, 
Daniel Carr, George W. Stanley Jonathan Whit. 
ing —---— 

Shipwreck and probable loss of a whole crew.— 

Seh, Panhtul, of Daxbury, was fallen in with 
by the Industry, of Machiag, on the 26th of Feb 
ruary, off Wilmington bar, on her beam ends and 
full of water, and deck load of staves floating a- 
round her.--Her boat was bottom up and entan- 
gied in tne rigging--no appearance of any per- 
son being lashed to the vessel. Itis supposed 
she was capsized in a squall on the 24th, and as 
it was cold, it is thought the officers and crew all 
perished. From atrunk which floated from the 
eabin, a letter and account book, belonging to 
Capt William Delano, were taken. The schoon- 
er afterwards drifted, ashore near New River In- 
let, N. C. and was pumped out--she had not bil 
ged. The body of a young man was found in the 
cabin, which was interred. 1t was supposed to 
be the son of the Captain. 


Select Men. 


Superintending 
School committee 


Bonney, Consta- 


Suir Het.esront.—We are happy to state 
that circumstances render it certain that the 
wreck of the vessel fullen in with by the Martha 
was not the Hellespont. Mr B. T. Reed the ow- 
ner,states that there was no carpenter’s bench on 
board when she sailed from Boston, and no ma- 
terials of which such a bench could heve been 
constructed, as was described in the Journal of 
Cemmerce ; and Capt. I’ratt, who has command- 





ed the Hellespont tli the present voyage, and the 
ship’s carpenter, say that the dimensions of the 
only tri sail mast on board the Hellespont are 
materially djfferent from those mentioued. Mr. 
Reed’s correspondent writes him from New York 
that the Captain of the Martha had no idea that 
the wreck he saw was that of aun American slip, 
and that the tri-sail wast found was apparently 
large enough for a ship of 6 or 700 tons. Not 
withstanding Mr. Reed feels confident that the 
wreck was not that of the Hellespont, he has re 
quested Capt Pratt to go immediately to New 
York and examine the spars and other materials 
picked up. 

Letters from New York also state that the tri- 
saj] mast picked up by the Martha measures ten 
inches in diameter. Capt Pratt says the Helles 
pont had but one tri sail mast, and no mast for 
her spencer, The tri sail mast originally made 
for the ship was but five anda half inches in di- 
ameter at the upper end, siz and a half inches a: 
one third from the top. and four and a half inch 
es at the lower end, were it rested on an iron 
trace.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Scicipe.—-Another painful case of suicide oc 
curred inthis city on Sunday afternoon. Mr. 
Sumuel Noyes, a Grocer,who resided in Portland 
street, and kept a shop at the corner of Hanover 
and Elm streets, hung bimself with a handker- 
chief to the bed postin his chamber, while all the 
members of his family were gone to church in the 
afternoon. He dined with his family, and noth 
ing unusual was observed in his conduct. He 
wevt out of the house with his wife and daugh 
ter, as they went to church; but immediately re- 
turnedjand was observed froin the opposite house 
to lock the door and gate, and to close the shut- 
ters of his chamber. When his son and other 
members of the family returned, the door and 
gate were found locked, and it was necessary to 
enter the house through a window. On enter- 
ing the chamber his body was fouud suspended 
as above mentioned, and he was quite dead, 
Prince Snow, Esq the Coroner, was called, and 
an inquest was held on the hody, whose verdict 
was in conformity with the above facts. The de- 
ceased was a man highly respected,and no cause 
has been assigned for the perpetrations of this act 
except the embarrassment which the deceased 
has suffered in his business. 





A dreadful fire lately occured in London,which 
proved fatal to a mother and three of her chil- 
dren. They were burnt to cinders. At this fire, 
the London Engine Establishment appeared for 
the first time. They are a kind of fire police,and 
may be compared to the Pompiers of Paris. Their 
dress is a blue uniform, bound with red; each 
man is numbered, and the head is covered with 
a black iron helmet, They appeared to be a ve- 
ry efficient and imposing force. 


Awrut Carastropue.—The Redactor con- 
tains an article from the Constitutional de Cauba 
stating that in the month of July last,while Mass 
was being celebrated in the Church of Sigchose, 
near Tacurga, in the Republic of del Corpus, 
(South America) fire was communicated to the 
building by means of a Rocket, and that in the 
rush of the audience to the door, it became shut, 
and the whole congregation perished in the flames 
except the Curate, who escaped through a win- 
dow! The number of lives lost was estimated 
at more than five hundred, besides the children. 





The Influenza rages in Moseow and Peters- 
burgh; in the latter city above 100,000 persons 
are reported to be afflicted with it, and in Mos- 






Stephen Lowell, for destroying apple trees has 
been sentenced by the Court of Common Pleas 
at lortland, to pay a fine of $10 on six counts 
within ten days, and costs of prosecution ; and 
in default of the payment thereof, to be confined 
at hard labor for the term of six months, 
Hienway Rosserr.—Charles Brown, a black 
charged with the crime of highway robbery, was 
convicted at Providence on Wednesday by a ver. 
dict of the Jurv. He listened to the verdict With 
perfect indifference. The ponishmeut awarded 
to the crime of highway robbery in Rhode Island 
is death, 
Liverroot Towns Durs.—The trial of this case 
came on, onthe 14th Febuary, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and was decided in favor of the 
Corporation. This decision, however, is not {. 
nal—some exceptions being taken, which are 
tried before the Judges of the King’s Bench, 
Chis case is of soine importance to Ainericans, 
as every package of goods imported and export- 
ed has to pay the Town dues; and in the trial 
we observe the Corporation eckhnowledge that 
they build churehes, &e. with the tolls thus col- 
lected. The American merehants in Liverpool 
considering this to be wrong, have combined to 
putan end to this vexatious exaction, and we 
hope they will, as they ought,succeed. NY. Ga- 
zelle. 











Ropserr.—Two gentlemen who came down 
in the steam boat last night,were robbed between 
Poughkeepsie and this city—one of two thousand 
seven hundred dollars, and the other of three 
hundred dollars. A correspondent remarks that 
some time last summer a robbery was committed 
ov board the Albany ov her passage down. Cap- 
tain Jenkings, when within two riiles of the ci- 
ty, landed a person to proceed to the Police OF. 
fice, with mstructions to have certain officers at 
the dock when the boat reeched Barelay-street. 
The arrangement was complete. The boat re- 
mained off in the stream, until the officers board- 
ed her, when in passing through the crowd on 
deck, the eye of one of the police glanced upon 
an old acquaintance. He was immediately char- 
ged with the theft, and the money found upoa 


him.--.W. ¥. Com. Adv. March 27. 





Dreaprut Accipent.--On Friday last a mel- 
ancholy accident took place in Canton, Conn. by 
the blowing up of Mills & Co.’» Powder Mills. 
Three persons were instantly killed, viz. Wm. 
Weatherbee and his daughter, and a Mr. Reep. 

Weatherbee’s head was literally taken from 
his body, and all three shockingly mangled. One 
hundred casks of powder were destroyed, and 
every thing torn from the earth in all directions 
around ; the report resembled an earthquake,and 
was heard for a great distance. 


Mr Haster, the able Mathematician, has been 
appointed, under the late act of Congress, appro- 
priating $20,000 for the object, to make a survey 
of the cost of the United States—a work which 
was commeuced by Mr H. under ihe administra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, but was discontinued in con- 
sequence of the refusal of Congress to make the 
requisite appropriation for the prosecution of the 
work.—WNat. Int. 





A wild Turkey was recently killed at the foot 
of Mount Tom--an insurmountable argument «- 
gainst the assertions of naturalists that this bird 
is extinct in New England. 





**] expect,” said a 
York, on the breaking 
many deathbed scenes this summer.” * 


young physician, on his way to New 
pang A » “to witness a great 
Doubtless,” said * 





cow the number is still nee and the places of 
public amusement are iu consequence. 


friend, “af you get much ” 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 
Latest From EN GLAND. 

News from England has been received as late 
as 24th. Lord Gray has had leave to bring in a 
pill fur suppression of disturbances in Ireland. | 
The bill provides that the Lord Lieutenant shoutd | 
be empowered to issue lis proclamation, in re- 
spect to any county where the peace might be | 
disturbed, and to appoint courts martial for the 
trial of all offences under the act. These courts 
were not, unless by authority of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to take cognizance of offences punishable 
with death, or to infliet any greater punishment 
than that of transportation.— Persons absent from 
their houses between sunset and sunrise were to 
be liable to be questioned by these courts, and | 
those who should be in possession of arms and | 
ammunition, or sell seditious papers, were to| 
come under the operation of the act ; vor should 
auy persons, imprisoned under it, be entitled to 
the benefit of the Habeas Corpus act. The pro- 
gress of these coercive measures had excited 
great sensation in Ireland. 

Liverpool was visited by a severe storm on the | 
night of the 20th ult. by which several vessels | 
were wrecked or driven on shore. The number 
of lives lost had not been ascertained, 

4 formal complaint against the Dutch minister | 








at the Court of St. James, say the London papers 
was nade on the 15th ult. by Lord Palmerston | 
and Prince Talleyrand. 

The news from Oporto is to the 5th Feb, but is 
not important. Don Miguel was said to have | 
disgraced several officers of high rank, and to | 
have formed a new plan of attack against the for- 
eesof Don Pedro. He lad offered satisfaction 
to theFrench Government for firing upon an arm- 
ed vessel of that nation at the mouth of the Ta- 

us. 

The billof the French Ministry to suppress 
armed insurrection, and punish insurgents by 
military tribunals, was likely to be lost in the 
Chamber of Peers, if it should not be withdrawn. 
A considerable reduction of the army was about 
tocommence. M. Mountbel, one of the ministers 
of Charles X, had been sentenced to pay 400,000 
francs, as his share of indemnity for the damage 
done to Paris during the late revolujion. 

Letters from Alexandria of the 10th Jan. states 
that the Pacha of Egypt had not at that time re- 
ceived any intelligence of the armistice agreed to 
by his son, and was then engaged in preparing a 
naval expedition against Smyrna. Accounts from 
Odessa of the 18th Jan. mention a victory gained 
by Ibrahim Pacha subsequently to that of Keniah 
et Akshir, 200 miles from Constantinople. 


- < rea NET 
MARRIAGES. 


Ta Jay, Elias A. Morse of Taunton, Mass. to Miss Mary 
Ann Small. 














In Vessalbor » Capt. Gustavus O. West of Hallowell 
to Miss Sarah B. Lewis, 





DEATHS. 

_ In this town, on Wednesday evening last Mr. John Cur- 
rier, aged about 60.—On Thursday evening last, Mr. Levi 
B. Mitchell, formerly of Wales, aged 24.—Two children of 
Cornelius Adie, of the canker rash, which is now prevalent. 

In A a, Mrs. Nancy Saunders, 45. A daughter of 
Stephen Mayo, aged 4 years 6 mo. ; a child of John Cony ; 
s child of Benj. Ross ; a child of Daniel Twitchell. 


Se = 
HEALTH SECURED 
By the use of the Hygeian Vegetable Univer- 
sal Medicines of the British College of 
Health, London, 








the Biate. RANSOM BISHOP, Agent. 


Winthrop, April 6, 


| various branches the present season. 


” BORAGE GOULD 


Wy oven inform his friends and the public | 


that he has returned to Winthrop Village, and will | 
contiuue to carry on the Blacksmithivg business in all its | 
He will be pleased 
to waiton those who may favor him with their custom 
He expects an assortment of PLOUGHS in season of a su- 
perior quality, which will be sold low for cash or approved 
credit. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF 
HYGEIAN VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINE, 


VpAS is subject to only one REAL pDis- 
A that 1s, fo impurily of the blood 


EASE 
Every disease that can possibly assail 


“ } the human system, aries from tl wity of thie fluid 
Wanrtep, a Goon Journeyman BiacksMitn | No part exists without its renovating influence, and when 
Also, a Good WOOD WORKMAN at the Ploughmaking jut becomes impure no part is safe from disease This vale 


business, to whom good enceuragement Will be given. 





able remedy being 


compounded of vegetable matter, and 


April 5, 1833. warranted on oath not to contain a particle of mercurial! 
—_—_—_— mineral or chemical substance, 111s found 1 e harmiess t 
LIST OF LE &rrers the tenderest wwe or weakest frame under every stage of h 
- , ' } ne i pe the is ber and eas { 
Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, April 1, 1833 . | 49 sufferings ;—its operatiou benign and 7 al lt 
| purihes the blood of all humors, and ferrets out the root of 


Dea. Perkins 

Charlotte Stanley 
Benj. Stevens , } 
Howard Stevens } 
To either of the Deacons} 
of the Baptist Church (2; | 
Amasa Tinkham 
James Towle 


Rebecea Allen 
Clarisa Allen 
Luther L. Allen 
D. Chandler 
David Daniels 
Samuel Fisher 
John E. Follet 
Cyrus Foster 


Sumner B. Pullen 
GEORGE W. STANLEY, Post Master. 


IMPROVED FARMING STOCK 
FOR SALE. 
ULL Youne Sir Isaac, bred by Hon. Joun | 
WELLS, Boston, five years old last Sept. Isa full | 
blood of the three most celebrated breeds of Great Britain, | 
viz. one half improved Short Horn, and one quarter 
Herefordshire, ond one quarter Bakewell’s breeds 

He has very fine bone, and light offal, with great width| 
and bulk of carcass. He is considered by competent judges, | 
superior in points, and equal in pedigree to any Bull in this | 
State. He is not offered for sale for any fault. He has ta- | 
ken the first premium of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society, and al- | 
so that of one of the most respectable County Societies in 
Massachuset:s. His progeny (which can be shown) is 
weil liked. 

Butt Norroik, also bred by Mr. Wells, 3 
years old last June—is likewise full blooded of the improved 
English breeds. Was got by the imported improved short 
horn bull Admiral, which was a grandson on both sides, of 
the famous bull Comet, who was seld in England at Cot- 
Line’s sale for 1000 guineas or $4,666 67!! 

Dam by the imported Herefordshire bull 
Sir Isaac, which was presented to the Mass. Ag. Society, 
by Admirul Sir Ikaac Coffin, of the Royal Navy. 

Grand-dam ‘Twin Moraer by imported short 
hern bull Holderness, from an imported cow of the Bake- 
well stock. He has taken the second premium of the Mass. 
Show, when there was an unusual competition.* 

Also, Cows and Heifers of the imported im- 
proved breeds, of large size, fine points, and good dairy 
properties. Vill also probably have for sale in the course 
of the Spring—Calves of both sexes, from first rate cows by 
the first mentioned bull. 

Also PIGS of the Bedford and Mackay breeds. 

SANFORD HOWARD. 

Vaughan Farm, Hallowell, March 16, 1833. 


* For further ticulars, see New England Farmer, 
Vol. VIII. p. 315, and Kennebec Farmer, No. 7. 











HE subscriber is, desirous of hiring out 
her FARM, situated in the northerly part ef Wayne, 
on which is half of a two story house and two barns.— 
There is sixty acres of Land, much ef it under improvement, 
a fine —" of hay cut annually on it—tillage, pasturage, 
wood, &e. rent will be reasonable, as it will relieve a 
widow of care and trouble. Immediate possession given 
For further information call on Sam’! Wood ef Winthrop. 
TABATHY JENNINGS. 





every disease, 


We shall sit until 5 o’clock P. M t enc at 
aforesaid days. 





Wayne, April 2, 1883. 


however deep seated, and perlorming @ eure 


preserVes ealth and rolougs 


sale by 
DAVID STANLEY. 
Winthrop, April 5, 1833 


The above for 


COMMISSIONER'S NOTICE 


Charles Greenleaf S. Thomas W E having been appo'tnted by the Hon 
Walter Haines Daniel Witham Judge of Probate for the County of Kennebec, to 
Lorenzo Holmes Nathaniel Wing a ive and ex mine the oleima f the creditors of Charles 
Priscilla Harvey Nathaniel Whiting _| Harri, late of Winthrop, in sid County, yeoman, deceas 

Charles Higgins Otis Whittemore (2) re meoner ol om the 26th dav of ee by wah Kae iene Os 
John Lovering (2) Elias Whiti g | lowed to said creditors to bring in and prove their claime, 

| Nath’| McLaughlin Samuel White j} and that we wil! attend the service assigned us, at the Dwe 
Hannah Mitchell Moses Wiiite | linghouse of Samuel Wood, in said MWinthrop, on the se 
Lucy Oreuit T. Wood | oni Monday of May nest, ot two o'clock P AM. and on the 
John Packard Andrew Wood | second Monday of July next, at two o'clock P. M ty 

| the second Tuesday of September next, at two o'clock P.M 


levery of the 
SAM'L WOOD, 
JOSEPH TINKHAM, 


Winthrop, April 3, 1833. 


: 
REAL ESTATE 
AT AUCTION, 

WiILt positively be sold at public auction, 
to the highest bidder, on SATURDAY the 20i:h 

inst. at ONE o'clock P. M. at the late Elna 
than Swift in Winthrop, 10 acres of good Pasturage and 

also 15 acres of Mowing and Ti 

Elnathan Swift's old farm, situated in the Western part of 
Winthroo, near Mr. Henry Stanley's 
known at the place of sale. For further particulars en 
quire of GEO. W. STANLEY, Auctioneer 
Winthrop, April 2, 183: 


NOTICE. 
Ty - ’ J 7 . 7 
W. J. STEVENS, 
Carriage and House Painter, Gilder and 
Glazier. 

OULD inform his friends and the pub- 

lic, that he has taken the Shop lately occupied by 

E. W. Kelly. He flatters himself that by the long exper 

ience he has had in the business, aud paying strict attention 

thereunto, he will be able to do his work in the best manner 

and in the most fashionable style; and by so domg, those 

who may favor him with their custom may rest assured that 

their work will be done to their entwe satisfaction, and at 
short notice. 

N. B. Old Chaises repainted and var- 

nished at short notice, and in good style. Mised Paints 


and Putty for sale. All orders strictly attended to 
Winthrop, March 7, 1833. 
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LADIEZES’- DEPARTMENT. 


A NUN TAKING THE VEIL. 


Among all the ceremonies belonging to the 


Church of Rome, none, perhaps, possesses so 
| 


much imterest in the eves of n stranger, as that 


. ' 
which is denominated ‘taking the vei!) chiefly 


because itis the only one of therm all that addres 
ses the heart more than the eye. I had always 
felt great curiosity to witness this extraordinary 
sacrifice of reason and nature, at the altar of big- 
otry and ignorance; but I found the gratification 
of this curiosity more difficult than L had imagin- 
ed.  Lleretics are guests at such 
times ; and during the first month of my residence 
in Macrid, I had made two unsuccessful attemps 
to witness the ceremony of taking the veil. It 
fortunately happened, however, that the priest 
whom | had engaged at my arrival in Madrid, to 
speak Spanish, and read Don Quixotte with me, 


no weleome 


and with whom | passed much of my time, was | 


the officiating priest in the convent ef Comenda- 
doras de Calatrava; and as I had often expressed 
a strong desire to see a profession, he came one 
day with the weleome intelligence, that, in that 
convent, a profession would take place on the 


Sunday morning following; and as it was his du- | 


ty to officiate on the occasion, and to administer 
the sacrament to the new sister, he had it in his 
power to gratify my wishes, and to admit me at 
an early hour; and he also all but promised, that 
afier the ceremony I should be permitted to see 
the interior of the convent,—a privilege even 
greater than the other. 

llow many strange, wild, and romantic associ- 
ations are connected with ‘ taking the veil!’ The 
romances of our earlier days,—the tales that pro- 
fessed to reveal the mysteries of the cloister, 
crowd upon our memory: we see standing be- 
fore us the creatures of our imagination,—the in- 
flexible lady abbess,--the trembling nun ; we 
hear the authoritative question, and the timid re- 
ply; we see the midnight procession, and hear 
the anthem of sweet and holy voices,and a crowd 
of mysterious and half-forgotten dreams and vis- 
ions I had learned to doubt the reality of,—I had 
already caught occasional glimpses of those mys- 
terious creatures who inhabit convent walls,with- 
out finding any realization of my vision of charms 
more than mortal. I had learned to know that 
nuns grow old, and that the veildoes not always 
shadow loveliness; but having understood that 
the victim about to sacrifice herself was scarcely 
seventeen, | dismissed from my mind all the re- 
alities that warred with my romantic illusions,and 
recurred to the dream of my earlier days, 

At the hour appointed, the abbegs entered the 
room on the other side of the grating, accompani- 
ed by all the nuns, and by several ladies, friends, 
and relatives ofthe novice. She entered a moment 
after, and immediately knelt down, with her face 
towards the grating, so thatl had a near and dis- 
tinet view ofher, She was attired in the novice’s 
robe of pure white, and wore a crown of flowers 
upon her head. She seemed searcely more than 
sixteen. Her countenance was gentle, sweet,and 
interesting ;--there was an expression of serious- 
ness, but not of sadness, in her tace ; and a skin, 
fairer than usually falls to the lot of Spanish wo- 
men, was sensibly coloured with a fine carnation 
—-the glow of youth, and health, and happiness, 
yet lingering on her cheek, and connecting her 
with the world of light, and life, and freedom, a- 
bout to close upon her for ever. 

The administrator now entered by the chapel, 
and placed himselfin a chair close to w Iwas 
stationed, and at the side of an opening in the 
grating of about a foot square. The novice then 
rose, and walking forward to the grating,present- 
ed him with a paper, which he read aloud : this 
was the act of renuneiativn of all property, then 
and forever ; and during this ceremony the nov- 
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jice retired and knelt as before,holding in her hand | friends are occasionally seen ; and no vow pre. 
a long lighted taper, which the abbess had pre-)| vents a return to the world. During the novici- 
sented her. The preparatory service then com- | ate she forms attachment among the nuns, who 
;menced by reading and chanting ; and this, al-| exert themselvesto the uttermost to please he; 
| though monotonous, was pleasing and impressive | The attractions of the world are net presented ~ 
according well with the solemnity of the scene | her; and they are, threfore, not felt to be atirye. 
that had introduced it; and in this service the | tions; and all the while, the priests and confes. 
novice joined, with a clear sweet voice, in which | sors have been labouring to impress her with , 
nothing of emotion could be distinguished. When | notion of the excellence of a religious life,--jy. 
this was concluded, the novice again rose and | pure enjoyment in this world, and its certain ay 
advanced to the grating, and pronounced, slowly | great reward in another; and these arguments 
and distinetly, the three vows that separated her | are enforced by strictures upon the vexations and 
from the world,—chastity, poverty, and obedi-| evils of the world without, and the lack ef enjoy. 
ence. Her voice never faltered ; nor could I per- | ment to be found in it. Such reasoning canno: 
ceive the slightest change of countenance ; the | failto produce its effect upon the mind of a young 
colour only seemed to be gradually forsaking her. | person who has never known the world,and who 
The lady abbess, who stood close by her side, | is daily assured by the sisters in the convent tha: 
wept allthe while. Ah/ if each tear could have| they are happy: add to this, a certain eclat jp 
}told why it lowed, what a history might have | taking the veil, extremely captivating to a youth. 
}been unfolded. Indignation was the feeling pro- | ful mind; and it will scarcely seem surprising,that 
duced in my mind. I wished for the cannon of) when the noviciate expires, there should be noth. 
| the constitutionalists, to throw down these most | ing terrible, or even ‘very affecting, in the cere- 
| odious of prisons; and even to the priest, who) monial that fixes the destiny of the novice. She 
stood by me in his crimson and gilded surplice, | feels that she is vowing a continuance of the 





——— 








I could not restrain myself from saying, balf aud- 
libly, * Que infamia !” 
When the vows, that could never be recalled, 
| had been pronounced by this misguided child, she 
stepped back, and threw herself prostrate upon 
|the ground. This is the act confirmatory of her 
| vows,-- symbolical of death, and signifying that 
she is dead to the world, The service was then 
| resumed,--a bell continued slowly to toll, and the 
priest read; while the nuns who stood around 
their new made sister, responded,—-‘ Dead to the 
world--separated from kindred--bride of heaven!’ 
andthe nun, who lies prostrate, is supposed, at 
the same time,to repeat to God in secret the vows 
she had already pronounced aloud. When this 
was concluded, a slow organ peui, and a solemn 
swell of voices rose and died away; and the ab- 
bess then raised the nun from the ground, and 
embraced her; and all the other nuns her rela- 
tions aiso embraced her. 1 saw no tear upon any 
cheek, excepting upon the cheek of the abbess, 
whose face was so full of benignity, that it half 
reconciled me to the fate of the yonng initiated 
who had vowed obedience to her. When she had 
embraced every one, she again knelt for a few 
moments, and then approached the grating along 
with the abbess; and the priest handed to the 
abbess, through the opening, the vestments of a 
vuun. Then came the last act of the drama :--the 
crown was lhifted from her head ; the black vest- 
ment was put on, and the girdled and the rosary 
and the black hood was drawn down over her 
head ;--she was now a nun, and she again em- 
braced the abbess and all the sisters. Still I 
could not discover a single tear, excepting on the 
cheek of the abbess, who continued to weep al- 
most without ceasing, to the very end: the coun- 
tenance of the young nun remained unmoved, 
The crown was again replaced apon her head,to 
be worn all that day ; the sacrament was admin- 
istered, and one last embrace by friends and re- 
lations terminated the scene. 

I had thus seen what I had long felt so much 
anxiety to see,-—‘ taking;the veil ;’ and I found it 
at the same time,a stirring and a melancholy 
spectacle: stirring; because it filled the mind 
with indignation against those whose cruel and 
insidious counsel had misled the innocent girl ; 
and melancholy, because it pointed to a life un- 
cheered by life’s sweetest charities, unblest by 
its holiest ties,—life without interest, without 
change, without hope; its sources of enjoyment 
dried up, and its wells of affection frozen over. 

Itis net difficult to account for such sacrifices 
as this. A young person enters a convent as a 
novice, at fifteen or sixteen. This requires little 
persuasion,--the scene is new, and therefore not 
without its attraction. Mothers, and sisters, and 





| same life that she has already led, and for which 
| habit may even have taught her an inclination ; 
jand her days are to be spent with those who 
she probably loves ere than any others withou; 
the convent walls. And what are the vows to a 
child who has entered a convent at fifteen ? She 
vows obedience to one whom she feels pleasure 
in obeying. She renounces property she never 
enjoyed, and whose uses are not understood ; and 
in vowing chastity, she knows only that she is 
dedicating herself to heaven. The profession of 
a girl of sixteen or seventeen is an abomination, 
and admitted so to be, even by the priests. A 
canen at Seville,--nay more, a Dominican friar 
Alicante, agreed with me in opinion, that no wo- 
man ought to be permitted to take the veil at au 
earlier age than twenty-four. If a woman who 
has tried the world, and knows its enjoyments 
and its dangers, chooses to renounce it and retire 
into a convent, she can only accuse herself of 
folly or bigotry: but it is altogether a piece of 
villany when a child leaves the nursery to begiu 
her noviciate. 

The priest, who had led me to hope that | 
might be permitted to visit the interior of the 
convent, did not disappoint me. This conventis 
one of the most complete, & the best fitted uy ef 
any in Madrid. No one enters it who cannot 
bring to its treasury a considerable fortune ; and 
its accommodations are,accordingly,upon a scale 
of corresponding comfort. In company with the 
priest and the porteress, and old nun, I went o- 
ver the greater part of the building. The accom- 
modations of each nun consist of a small parlour 
and a dormitory adjoining, and a small kitchen. 
The nuns do not eat in company. The dinners 
are separately eooked, and tlhe whole is then car- 
ried to a public room, where it is blessed ; and a- 
gain carried back to the separate apartments, 
where each nun eats alone. The pariour of the 
nuns are plain and clean; the walls white-wash- 
ed,and the floors generally matted ; but the room 
is without any fireplace, and contains a table and 
two chairs. ‘The beds are extremely small, and 
extremely hard ; and upon the table, in every do- 
rmit ory, there is a crucifix. Among other parts 
I was conducted to the chamber of the new-made 
nun, The bed was strewn with flowers,—mar- 

olds and dahlias, and a crown of gilly-flowers 
ay upon the pillow. Here every thing was new 
yet all would grow old along with the inmate. 4 
new bright lamp stood upon the table ; and as! 
at it, I could not avoid the picture that 
presented itself in fancy,—the dull light falling 


the chamber, with her book and rosary, throug! 
the long chill evenings of winter,—what a co0- 
trast frem a picture of a cheerful home ! 





upon the white wall; and the silent inmate of 
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